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The Siddi of Janjira were a force to reckon with in the Konkan geopolitics during the 
17" — 18" century. They were of Abyssinian origin who had come to the subcontinent 
mostly to seek politico-military fortunes by serving the Indian rulers.' Their hardy 
nature and military acumen helped them to gain favours of their masters and they rose 
to prominence as distinguished military leaders. In the medieval Deccan, Malik 
Ambar was one such fortune seeker who played a crucial role in the Deccan politics 
in the early seventeenth century. At that time the Siddi of Janjira (a strong island 
fortress near Danda-Rajapuri) had effectively established their control over the 
Konkan waters with the help of some sturdy ships having hardy warriors. They were 
under the gainful employment of the Ahmadnagar rulers who ruled over the area 
adjoining the Konkan coast. After the liquidation of Ahmadnagar in 1636, the Siddi 
continued at Janjira as the vassals of Bijapur which had succeeded Ahmadnagar in the 
lower Konkan. Late in the seventeenth century, there started a keen struggle between 
the Marathas under Shivaji and Bijapur for the mastery over the Konkan littoral. 
While on land, Shivaji almost expelled the Siddi from the Konkan, on the sea front, 
the Maratha navy gave a tough time to the Siddi confining them to Janjira fort. It had 
been the cherished ambition of Shivaji to destroy the Siddi of Janjira who were 
described as ‘rats’ in the Maratha house.” The Maratha navy was created mainly for 
this purpose. Pushed to the wall, the Siddi became notorious as they would join any 
anti-Maratha alliance to stay in contention. First, they allied with the Portuguese 
offering their submission; afterwards, they approached the English and used the 
facilities of the Bombay for anti-Maratha activities. When the Mughal emperor 
Aurangzeb initiated military campaign against Shivaji, the Siddi approached the 
former and offered their services. They were accordingly admitted to the Mughal 
services as their Admiral in 1677. Thus, the balance of power in the Konkan was 
disturbed as the equilibrium tilted in favour of the Mughals. It was not just the sum of 
3 or 4 lakh rupees of annual Mughal allowance to the Siddi but also the unhindered 
exploitation of the naval facilities and resources of Bombay in the capacity of the 
Mughal Admiral, which went against the Maratha interests. Shivaji still pushed hard, 
and succeeded in occupying and fortifying Khanderi (Hennery-Kenney of John 
Fryer), a desolate small island (of less than a square km area at the entrance to the 
Bombay harbor) in 1679, so as to maintain constant pressure on Bombay. The Siddi 
followed the suit, and fortified another rocky outgrowth off the coast nearby at Underi 
(literally inhibited by rats). While the struggle for Kandheri-Underi was on, Shivaji 
died in 1680. His son and successor Sambhaji, picked-up the Maratha-Siddi naval 
contest for the Konkan littoral from the point where Shivaji had left. 
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The Maratha offensives on the Siddi of Janjira continued. The English 
Factory Records make a mention of a ‘hot bout’ for Underi between Sambhaji and 
Siddi in August 1680 in which the Marathas lost.’ To augment his fire power in this 
struggle, Sambhaji seems to have pondered upon the idea of having his own foundry 
and ammunition manufacturing unit. He requested the Portuguese to allow unhindered 
passage of a few Maratha boats, apparently laden with sulphur, saltpetre etc. coming 
from Malabar and Karnatak.* Sambhaji, at the same time, reminded Bombay of the 
peaceful settlement of 1680 between Bombay and Shivaji; and asked them to act in 
the spirit of that treaty. ° The English also pretended sincerity towards continuing 
amicable relations with the new Maratha King by immediately offering him 
‘Bakshish’; but Sambhaji openly expressed his displeasure on the issue of the English 
offering shelter, provisions and ammunitions to the Siddi at Bombay.° Bombay gave 
a proof of its commitment with a timely intervention in a Siddi-Maratha naval conflict 
when two Maratha galvats (along with crew) were captured and carried away by the 
Siddi to Bombay harbour. The Siddi were made to return the vessels to the Marathas.’ 
Despite all this, and much to the displeasure of Sambhaji, the Siddi continued to 
winter their fleet at Bombay and commit depredations on the adjoining Maratha 
territories called Kurla or Corlah. Bombay, thus, asked the Surat officials to. approach 
the Mughal governor of Surat and ask the latter to direct the Siddi to behave in such a 
manner so as not to undermine peace and security of Bombay. But, the compulsions 
and constraints at Bombay and Surat stood in contrast to each other. At Surat the 
Company had to carry-out its business and diplomacy keeping in mind the authority 
of the Mughals who, being all powerful, were in absolute control. On the other hand, 
Bombay was relatively free from such constraints; but being surrounded by the 
Maratha territory, it had another obligation- to keep the Marathas in good humour so 
as to carry out its business unhindered. The Company did not want to see either of the 
contesting parties to emerge victorious as it would have probably weakened their 
negotiating power with the ‘undisputed’ master of the area. It was in their own 
commercial interest, therefore, to act as arbiter or the factor which could manipulate 
the balance of power in such struggles. This could very well be discerned from the 
correspondence between Surat and Bombay. For example, early in 1682, when the 
Mughal offensive was launched against Sambhaji, the English secretly supplied 
ammunitions to the Mughal commander Hasan Ali Khan at Kalyan.* On the other 
hand, while the Mughal forces were advancing in the Deccan, Surat advised Bombay 
to help the Marathas (against the Siddi) in a secret manner.” 


To subdue the Siddi, Sambhaji applied pressure on Janjira fort- the Siddi 
headquarters. Orme writes that, accompanied by the fugitive Mughal Prince Akbar, 
Sambhaji arrived with twenty thousand men and a vast train of cannon to Danda- 
Rajapuri early in 1682. Within a month the Siddi fortifications on land were levelled 
to the ground, but the Maratha vessels dared not directly attack the island fortress of 
Janjira for want of effective firepower and also for fear of the fort guns of Janjira. 
Hence, Sambhaji ‘bent on his object’, resolved to fill up the channel with stones, 
fragments of rock etc. This idea, according to Orme, was not impracticable by the 
labour of fifty thousand men in a hundred days as the season was fair.'° But, the 
arrival of a large contingent of Mughal army in the vicinity of Maratha territory 
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compelled Sambhaji to abandon this project. Janjira was thus, relieved for the time 
being. | 


In the wake of determined Mughal onslaught, Sambhaji realized that he 
needed the goodwill and cooperation of the English as well as the Portuguese in this 
struggle. He, therefore, proposed a defensive alliance with Bombay and sent emissary 
for this purpose too. He also sought strategic cooperation from the Portuguese and 
demanded some suitable/secured place on the coastal strip near Chaul, so as to be in a 
position to keep a watch on the enemy movement via sea. However, the Portuguese 
not only refused to oblige,'' but also frustrated Sambhaji’s attempt to erect 
fortification at Parsik (near Kalian) by occupying and constructing their own fort 
there.'* Infuriated, Sambhaji launched an offensive against the Portuguese and 
ravaged the Portuguese territory from Salsette to Bassein. Further, he fortified a 
submerged rock, known as Kolaba-Kot near Elephanta and captured Karanja Island " 
near Bombay- much to the annoyance of the Portuguese and the English. Chaul was 
ravaged too, while Goa was invaded in October 1683. It is believed that while leading 
the charge against Goa, Sambhaji, on his horseback, was almost dragged into the sea 
in the current of the tidal water of the river, but was saved in time by one Khandoji 
Ballal.'* 


The Maratha success against the Portuguese caused panic among the 
English. The Bombay sedis their nerves after the fall of Karanja as it implied 
that the Maratha forces had not only come near Bombay, but had almost encircled the 
island. Bombay was least prepared for a hostile military encounter or even a blockade. 
Bombay wrote to Surat, “We will be able to have amity and friendship with Sambhaji 
only if the Siddi do not stay/in Bombay. »!’ Permission was sought from Surat to 
further strengthen Bombay’s fortifications ‘in case the Siddi was allowed to winter at 
Bombay’. But Surat had little choice in this matter, and ironically enough, it did not 
want to incur any ‘more’ expenditure on Bombay! It was at that critical juncture in the 
history of Bombay that Richard Keigwin revolted’® by raising the issue of ‘the 
continued negligence of the state of affairs at Bombay’ by the Company authorities. 
Keigwin enumerated the grievances and blamed Surat for such a state of affairs at 
Bombay. He subsequently took charge of Bombay as its Governor, and held it in the 
name of the King of England. His accession is marked by a near total departure from 
the earlier policy of the English towards the Marathas. 


Keigwin made peaceful overtures to Sambhaji with all sincerity and rushed 
Capt. Henry Garry, Thomas Wilkins and Ram Shenavi as envoys. Apparently, an 
agreement was signed between them regarding mutual assurance of help.'’ Peace with 
Marathas, it should be pointed out here, was a master-stroke of Keigwin’s diplomacy. 
Bombay, with minimal and insufficient military strength, was at a great risk of being 
taken or starved of food, fuel and other necessary provisions by the Marathas. 
Moreover, there was a likelihood of military/naval action on ‘rebel’ Bombay from the 
Company’s forces at Surat. This could have resulted in an abrupt end of the ‘new’ | 
Bombay government. Hence, even if for buying time- so as to strengthen the defenses 
of Bombay, Keigwin did his best by proposing peace and friendship to the Marathas. 
The Siddi were denied all hospitality- except for water, from Bombay. They were 
strictly prohibited to camp or even land their troops at the harbor, and were not 
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allowed to buy grains or provisions from the tsland. Certainly, it helped the cause of 
the Marathas. Sambhaji quickly reciprocated Keigwin’s gesture by announcing 
compensation to Bombay to the tune of 12,000 pagodas on account of the losses 
suffered by them due to Maratha military action at Rajapur and Hubli in the past. 
Permission for the establishment of English factories at Cuddalore and 
Thevanapatnam was granted too, along with the order of exemption from customs 
duty in the Carnatic.'® 


Because of the firmness of Keigwin, the Siddi, thus, were precluded from 
launching fresh naval offensives on the Marathas for want of logistics. The Siddi, it 
should be kept in mind, did not have off coast bases in the Konkan waters except for 
the island refuge of Janjira and the tiny rock: of Underi where it was difficult to 
replenish supplies owing to strategic requirements of those bases. At the same time, it 
was quite a risky venture to gather provisions from their own territory because of the 
absence of any fortified or secure landing place. There was always a threat of a 
surprise Maratha raid in the middle of the night or an attempt to put the Siddi ships on 
fire in a secret manner. Bombay had been the only neutral or rather a friendly place 
from where the Siddi, without facing a direct threat from the Marathas, could obtain 
grain, water and other provisions to persist on the sea for long. However, during the 
short rule of Richard Keigwin in Bombay, the Siddi were denied all the hospitality, 
and were kept at bay in a rather hostile manner. The Siddi, thus had the only workable 
option of cruising to Surat- the area under the control of their master, the Mughals. 
But the Siddi preferred not to frequent Surat because of the (long) distance and the 
volatile situation in the Konkan, where Sambhaji seemed unstoppable for the time 
being. Anyway, the Siddi soon found their services being effectively utilized in. the 
grand scheme of the Mughal military campaign against Sambhaji. The Siddi ships 
were requisitioned to facilitate supplies for the Mughal troops through the sea route as 
the Deccan was facing scarcity of food, water and other necessary provisions because 
of the large number of Mughal troops and beasts of burden deployed there against the 
Marathas. Siddi’s personal/local compulsions against the Marathas, thus, were 
subordinated to the larger Mughal requirements for the same purpose. The Siddi were 
not in a position to launch naval offensives on the Marathas at will, allowing some 
respite to Sambhaji on the sea-front. In this way, we find that during the period 
coinciding Kigwin’s rule in Bombay and afterwards, the direct naval offensives of the 
Siddi against Sambhaji became minimal. Nonetheless the real Mughal threat to the 
Marathas was assuming dangerous proportions with each passing day. 


Keigwin’s authority came to an end in November 1684. But, the English 
East India Company learnt quite a few important lessons from the entire expeNence. 
The Company, which had largely been on the receiving end vis-a-vis its relations with 
the native powers, could embark upon a new policy with respect to them. As per the 
changed policy, trade was still to be the sole aim of the Company, but oppressions 
from the country powers were to be combated by force of arms. The Company still 
maintained, however, that its object was trade - not territorial agerandizement.'” . 
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